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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

UP to the present no thoroughly sound history of the French Revo- 
lution has appeared. The works which we possess are marked 
by a vigorous partisanship, inadequate control of materials and, 
above all, a failure to understand what the Revolution was. Some ad- 
vance has been made by M. Jaures in his Histoire socialistc. He has 
at least placed emphasis on the vital economic aspects of the period. 
After all, the Revolution was mainly economic ; and economic facts, 
not being so obvious or so easily accessible as the facts of politics or 
diplomacy, have not received proper attention. It is of the greatest 
importance, therefore, that the French government has undertaken to 
place the neglected materials at the disposal of future historians. 1 

This enterprise had its beginning in 1903, when the Chambers, act- 
ing on the suggestion of M. Jaures, empowered the minister of public 
instruction to appoint a supervisory commission. The task before it 
presented peculiar difficulties, not only because machinery had to be 
created to cover every part of France and carry on local investigations 
according to a general plan, but because, in the absence of any economic 
history of the Revolution or inventory of the scattered documents, much 
preliminary work had to be done. Contrary to the usual practice in 
France, it was decided to adopt a system of decentralization. Control 
is left in the hands of a sub-commission whose members are largely 
professional historians ; but the sub-commission, which reports peri- 
odically to the larger body, has associated with itself committees of 
about twenty men in the chief towns of the departments, and these, in 
their turn, have secured local correspondents. Thus the documents are 
selected, edited and published in the localities to which they refer. 
The rapid progress which this renders possible quite makes up for the 
inconvenience of not having the volumes numbered as a series. 2 

1 In the Collection des documents inedits sur l'histoire economique de la revolution 
francaise. For details regarding the project see American Historical Review, vol. 
xiii, pp. 501 et sea.; Revue d'histoire modernc et conlemporaine, vol. vi, pp. 443 el seg., 
and vol. viii, pp. 545 el seg. 

2 All the volumes may be procured from Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, the uni- 
form price being 7 fr. 50 c. The activities of the commission are noted in its Bulle- 
tin trimestriel and in La Revolution franfaise, a monthly review. The Bulletin, 
which appeared first in 1906, contains not only the instructions of the commission and 
the official circulars as to the mode of publication, but also documents and articles of 
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The program of the commission is decidedly imposing. It in- 
cludes the whole economic life of revolutionary France : trade gilds and 
manorial rights, custom duties and taxation generally, wages, movements 
of population, public relief, exchange, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce. The list is too formidable to recite in full ; but measuring the 
vast significance of it, looking it over and considering how little the 
existing histories tell about such things, we feel as if a discovery has 
been made, a whole virgin continent of knowledge revealed. It is 
doubtful if history will owe as much to any other single undertaking as 
to the publication of the Collection des documents inedits sur I'histoire 
economique de la revolution francaise. We cannot measure its value 
merely by the fact that these documents have been made so readily 
accessible. The indirect results will be far-reaching. The attention of 
many scholars who have been engaged in the work will continue to be 
fixed on the revolutionary period and especially on the economic aspects 
of it ; and by them its history will be rewritten. The remarkable 
circulars sent from the central commission to the departments and from 
the departments to the communes will diffuse right ideas of historical 
method into every corner of France. Finally, a general reform will 
take place in the preservation of documents, particularly in the com- 
munal archives, where indifference and carelessness have resulted in 
serious losses.' 

Of the twenty-seven volumes so far published competent judges have 
spoken with the highest approval. The establishment of the text, the 
illuminating introductions and notes display the accuracy and tireless 
research of French scholarship at its best. That there would be crit- 
icism was foreseen at the outset ; for in France the Revolution still has 
friends and enemies, and the commission is a faithful body of friends. 
Almost no evidence of partisanship is observable, however. The edit- 
ing has been done in a scientific spirit. The texts of the cahiers for 
instance — documents which present the severest arraignment of the old 
regime — are accompanied by extracts from manuscripts in the depart- 
mental archives and elsewhere, which often enable us to control them 

high importance. These articles deserve particular attention as contributions to our 
knowledge on matters which have remained until now very obscure : the grain trade, 
the maximum, the assignats. 

1 Note the remarks of M. Mourlot in the first volume of his collection of docu- 
ments from the municipal registers of the district of Alencon, p. vii. Frequently the 
mayor or curl took charge of the archives, or else a room was rented in some private 
house. Not only were private and public papers mingled, but losses occurred when 
the archives were transferred from place to place. 
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on questions of fact. The charge that the editors have taken too much 
liberty with the texts seems quite uncalled for. Conformably with the 
prevailing usage among editors of modern documents, they have re- 
placed antiquated forms with the current orthography. No one can 
pretend that such changes obscure the sense in any way ; and strange- 
ness in syntax or the construction of phrases has been scrupulously re- 
spected. Strict adherence to all the original forms would add little to 
what we know. That it would make reading almost insupportable is 
evidenced by the cahier of Denneville, which M. Bridrey prints in his 
appendix without alteration. 1 One advantage there would be. The 
nearer we get to the actual texts, the nearer we are to settling that 
vexed question as to the authorship of the rural cahiers, as to whether 
they were compiled by lawyers and professional politicians from the 
cities or by the peasants themselves. But if we demand the original 
spelling, why not also the original writing and the clumsy, hesitating 
signatures ? 

When completed, the collection will take the form of several parallel 
series, dealing with such questions as the abolition of the manorial sys- 
tem, the sale of national property, the grain trade. One series will be 
devoted to the cahiers — the statements of grievances which were com- 
piled by the different Estates in 1 789 and which throw much light on the 
economic conditions immediately preceding the Revolution. 2 Hitherto 
students have depended mainly on the very limited collection given in 
the first seven volumes of the Archives parlementaires? This is notori- 
ously defective and can be the basis of no serious work. But the new 
collection, judging by the fifteen volumes which have been published, 4 
will include all the surviving cahiers and will be edited in a scholarly 

1 Cahiers du bailliage de Cotentin, vol. ii, p. 784. 

2 The process of drawing up the cahiers is clearly stated by J. H. Robinson in the 
American Historical Review, vol. xiv, pp. 351 et sea, 

3 See A. Brette, " Les Cahiers de 1789 et les archives parlementaires," La Revolu- 
tion francaise, vol. xlvii, pp. 6 et seq. Only five volumes are exclusively taken up 
with the cahiers. 

4 These are the cahiers of the bailliage of Orleans, C. Bloch, two vols. (1907) ; of 
the bailliage of Chalons-sur-Marne, G. Laurent, vol. i (1906); of the bailliages of 
the generalities of Metz and Nancy, Charles Etienne, vol. i (1907); of the bailliage 
of Cotentin, E. Bridrey, two vols. (1907); of the senechaussee of Angouleme and 
the siege royal of Cognac, P. Boissonnade (1907); of the senechaussee of Cahors, V. 
Fourastie (1908); of the senechaussee of Ntmes, B. Bondurand, two vols. (1908-09); 
of the bailliage of Blois, F. Lesueur and A. Cauchie, two vols. (1907-08); of the 
bailliage of Sens, Charles Poree (1908); of the senechaussee of Marseille, J. Four- 
nier (1908); of the senechaussee of Rennes, Henri See and Andre Lesort (1909). 
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and careful fashion. In addition to the fact that the introductions con- 
tain, along with much other matter, notable contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the process by which the cahiers were compiled, we can place 
full reliance on the authority of the text and check its statements of 
fact with facts drawn from other sources and marshaled in the notes. 
M. Poree has prefaced each cahier with statistics as to area, population, 
resources, commons, tithes etc} In M. Bridrey's volume — the most 
admirable of the series — the notes occupy almost as much space as the 
text. They are intended, not only for purposes of control, but also as a 
complement to the rapid allusions to facts which are obscure to us to- 
day. Thus a bare mention of "la lot' du port d'armes"* is made in- 
telligible by reference to the royal ordinance of 1766 which — with the 
■object of protecting the chase — ordered all but the nobles to deliver up 
their fire-arms and resulted in odious measures of enforcement. 

The value of the cahiers has been the subject of a vigorous contro- 
versy, one side maintaining that they are interested exaggerations, the 
other that they are, in the phrase of Tocqueville, the last testament of 
the old regime.* Both sides have relied chiefly on mere assertion, on 
abstract and sentimental arguments. The question must really be ap- 
proached from two standpoints, the subjective and the objective. Ob- 
jectively, in regard to matters of fact, the cahiers must be tested by in- 
formation such as the editors of the present series provide. As M. 
Bridrey says : 

That is the whole question, and it is only by introducing elements of com- 
parison, drawn from incontestable contemporary documents, that it can 
be solved ... Is it necessary to say that from this documented investiga- 
tion the justification of the cahiers will undoubtedly emerge; that the verac- 
ity of the cahiers will appear, as it has appeared to us, striking and unde- 
niable ? * 

M. Bridrey's conviction is not entirely shared by MM. Lesueur and 
Cauchie, according to whom the examples of more or less conscious ex- 
aggeration and want of information are very numerous.' But apart 

1 Cahiers du baiUiage de Sens (1908). 

a Cahiers du baiUiage de Cotentin, vol. ii, p. 434. 

s See Onon, Revolution franfaise, vol. lvi, pp. 509 el teg., and vol. lvi, pp. 46 et seq. 
Also ibid. vol. xhx, pp. 385 et seq., and vol. xlvii, pp. 6 et seq., and Revue d'histoire 
moderne et contemporaine, vol. viii, pp. 329 et seq. The most critical attitude is 
taken by M. Wahl, Die Notabelnversammlung von 1787 (1898) and Studien zui 
Vorgeschichte der franzdsischen Revolution (1901). 

l Op. cit. vol. i, p. 70. 5 Cahiers du baiUiage de Blois, vol. i, p. lxvii. 
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from the testing of statistics, we must ask : who wrote the cahiers, what 
is their subjective value? It is the opinion of M. Onou, recently ex- 
pressed, 1 that the peasants, who were crassly ignorant and who spoke a 
patois or sometimes a foreign language, were left in the hands of the 
" intellectuals," and that the rural parish cahiers were rarely the work 
of the peasants themselves. On this question of authorship the editors 
of the new series are not entirely of one mind. The prevailing view, 
however, is represented by MM. Boissonnade and Bridrey, who are con- 
vinced that most of the parish cahiers were actually written by .the peas- 
ants. " At the spectacle of their naive inaccuracies, their clumsiness, 
their picturesque orthography ", says the former,* " it is hardly possible 
to believe that they are not, for the most part, the real work of popular 
assemblies." According to M. Bridrey : 

The orthography of the originals cannot leave the least doubt : the greater 
part of the cahiers are written by hands which certainly did not often have 
to handle a pen; they are written by persons who assuredly had hardly any 
acquaintance with grammar. The characters painfully traced, the words 
half-understood and almost always spelled with the distortion which the 
local pronunciation made them undergo, would be a sufficient proof of it. 3 

All the editors admit the circulation of type-cahiers. But it is held that 
these were not copied servilely. M. Boissonade says, on this point : 

What may be affirmed, after a minute examination of the cahiers, is that 
these documents, even when inspired by general or local types, reproduce 
servilely neither the substance nor the form. They limit themselves almost 
always to borrowing the expression of certain common questions, but they 
present numerous distinct and original demands. 4 

" The cahiers express the wishes of the people," says M. Poree ; " but 
the same abuses, the same ills, necessarily provoked the same com- 
plaints " ; and the magistrates, cures and lawyers who often acted as 
compilers " did no more than transcribe, with more or less elegance, 
but certainly always with fidelity, the sentiments and the wishes of the 
people." 6 The editors — and they have greater familiarity with the 
texts than any of those who have expressed opinions before them — be- 

1 " Les Elections de 1789 et les cahiers du tiers etat," Revolution francaUt, vol. lvi, 
pp. 509 et seq.y vol. lvii, pp. 46 et seq. These articles are an epitome of his Russian 
work on the same subject. 

s Cahiers de la senechaussee d'Angouleme, p. 12. 

3 Cahiers du bailliage de Cotentin, vol. i, p. 70. 

* Op. cit. p. 160. 5 Cahiers du bailliage de Sens, pp. xviii-xix. 
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lieve, then, that the parish cahiers are fairly accurate on points of fact 
and that they speak with the voice of the peasants. 

Of nothing did the peasants make louder complaint than of the 
manorial rights ; and the abolition of these in France and in Savoy forms 
the subject-matter of two volumes. One of these, edited by MM. 
Sagnac and Caron,' includes about one-twelfth of the documents which 
passed through the hands of the committees on feudal rights between 
1789 and 1793. To students who are unable to work in the national 
archives the volume is invaluable. Besides the decrees of the commit- 
tees and their decisions on particular points submitted for settlement, it 
contains petitions, suggestions and complaints which illustrate the great 
practical difficulties lying in the way of legislation as well as the attitude 
of the country toward the decrees and the motives which led lords or 
peasants to oppose them. These expressions of opinion, classified 
under convenient headings and elaborately indexed, give a remarkably 
vivid picture of social conditions. Thus a letter of the lord of Montaut 
describes very much the same system of popular agitation which has be- 
come familiar to students of Irish history. 2 We are not only conducted 
through the whole maze of manorial legislation ; we are shown at every 
stage what was the real meaning of the legislation and what was its 
effect. 

The abolition of the manorial system in Savoy (1761-1793), as de- 
picted in M. Bruchet's excellent volume, is particularly interesting, con- 
sidered in relation with the later movement in France. It exercised a 
large influence upon French partisans of reform. Voltaire, wishing to 
secure freedom for the serfs of the abbey of Saint Claude ; Sieyes, wish- 
ing to check the jacquerie of 1789 ; occasionally even the peasants, in 
the parish cahiers and in the representations laid before the feudal com- 
mittees, drew inspiration from Savoy.* The process of redeeming 
manorial charges, begun in 1762, was completed gradually under the 
terms of the edict of 1771, the absolutism of the crown and the weak- 
ness of the privileged orders making the task simpler than it afterwards 
proved to be in France. M. Bruchet, in his long introduction, gives a 
sombre view of the economic condition of the peasants. Occupying 
only one-fourth or one-third of the land — and that the. most sterile' — 

1 Les Comites des droits feodaux et de legislation et l'abolition du regime seigneur- 
ial 1789-1793 (1907). Reviewed in Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxiii, pp. 
690 et seg. 

* Sagnac and Caron, Les Comites etc., pp. 392-397. 

8 Bruchet, L'Abolition des droits seigneurianx en Savoie (1909). 

* Hid. p. xxxviii. 
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exploited at once by manorial lords and ambitious rulers, 1 they came to 
live on grass and to resemble skeletons. 1 A large part of the adult males 
— from an eighth to a half — spent most of the year in foreign cities, 
where money could be earned to meet the heavy taxation. 8 This pic- 
ture M. Bruchet has executed in the manner of MM. Kar6iew and 
Champion. Someday, perhaps, an artist of this school will turn his at- 
tention to the peasants of Quebec. In the middle of last century and 
under a democratic form of government they had to pay dues to manor- 
ial lords, taxes to the provincial and federal governments and tithes to 
the clergy ; they too held unfertile lands and cultivated by routine ; and 
they spent the winters making shoes in New England factories. Why 
has no one told the world — and them — about their misery? 

It is not to the spoliation of manorial lords alone that the small 
landed proprietors of France owe their position. The documents pub- 
lished by M. Charlety for the department of the Rhone and by M. 
Moulin for the department of the Bouches-de-Rhone show that the sale 
of national property played, in that respect, a very important role.* No 
longer need we rely on the ingenious guesses of the older historians.. 
From actual examination of the record of sales it appears that the lands 
were broken up into small parcels and distributed among the agricultural 
class and the petite bourgeoisie!' Nothing very precise can be said as to 
the professions or social position of the purchasers, as the records are 
usually silent on these matters. It is interesting to compare the valua- 
tion of the church property, made first by the church authorities and 
later by the municipal officers and their experts, with the prices which 
it brought at the sales. Owing chiefly to the depreciation of assignats, 
property sometimes sold for five, ten, even twenty times its valuation. 
According to the figures of M. Moulin an assignat of too livres was 
worth 94/. 50*. in January, 1791 ; 21/. 15J. in January, 1795 ; and only 
15*. at the close of the latter year. Thus a payment of 31, 913/. spread 
over the years 1791— 1795 was equivalent to 13,971/. and a payment of 
220,649/. m X 79S was equivalent to 28,564/. 

Three bulky volumes contain the minutes of the committees on agri- 
culture and commerce to which the successive assemblies (1 789-1 795) 

1 Op. cit. p. xii. * Ibid. p. xxiv. 

3 Ibid. p. xxvii. According to an estimate of 1776 there were 40,000 in Paris and 
Lyons alone. 

* Documents relatifs a la vente des biens nationaux; Departement du Rhone, S. 
Charlety (1906); Departement des Bouches-de-RhOne, Paul Moulin, two vols. 
(1908-09). 

5 See the analysis given by M. Moulin, pp. xlv-lxxi. 
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entrusted the business of drafting their decrees.' Before these com- 
mittees came a mass of varied information, sometimes taking the shape 
of reports from departmental administrations or chambers of commerce, 
more often unsolicited memoirs and petitions, extraordinary in number 
and in range of subject-matter. The committee of the Constituant, 
wishing to retain the confidence of individuals, decided not to confine 
attention to matters of general import, but to receive these private 
representations — and to answer them. In seventeen months 2143 were 
received 2 ; and they read like so many new cahiers, only more explicit 
and more personal. Looking over the thirty-one which came before a 
meeting in November, 1789, we find discussions on the cultivation of 
rice in Piedmont, the obstructions to lumbering, the production of flour 
from potatoes, the decay of French manufactures, the linen trade, the 
establishment of an agricultural college, the remission of taxes, the fer- 
tilization of the moors of Bordeaux, the discovery of a perfect system of 
weights and measures. 3 Hardly less varied are the matters covered by 
the decrees : colonies and canals, iron mines and slaughter-houses, 
customs duties and postal arrangements. The question of foodstuffs — 
the circulation of grain, the law of the maximum, the provisioning of 
Paris and other cities — came constantly before the committees. In 
vain the Legislative, by the decree of January, 1792, ordered the free 
circulation of grain and forbade exportation. Forestalling of grain and 
flour increased. The scarcity and dearness of foodstuffs became so 
general that forty-one departments demanded relief from the minister of 
the Interior, who had to buy great quantities of wheat abroad. The 
policy of the state is well illustrated by a decree of 1 793.* Stored grain, 
a record of which is kept by the municipal officers, can be sold only in 
public market, unless the purchaser secures a certificate to the effect 
that he is not engaging in the grain trade and that the quantity he is 
buying is necessary for the consumption of his household. Not only 
may officials require grain to be brought to market, but the minister of 
the Interior may requisition grain for the use of departments where 
scarcity prevails. Heavy penalties are provided for those who sell or 
buy above the maximum, this being fixed by the average price of the 

1 F. Gerbaux and Charles Schmidt, Proces-verbaux des comites d'agriculture et de 
commerce, de la Constituant, de la Legislative et de la Convention, vol. i, 1 789-1791 
(1906) ; vol. ii, 1791-1792 (1907); vol. iii, 1792-1795 (1908). A fourth volume 
will complete the series and will contain an elaborate index. The committees were 
separate except under the Constituant. 

2 Proces-verbaux des comites, vol. i, p. ix. 

3 Ibid. vol. i, pp. 61-67. * Ibid. vol. iii, pp. 122-126. 
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first five months of the year and sinking monthly till harvest time. The 
malicious spoiling or burying of grain is a capital offence. 

The disposal of the commons — pasture, forest, waste — assumed so 
large a place in the public mind and in the deliberations of the commit- 
tees that separate treatment has been given to it. One volume takes 
the question up to the decree of 10 June, 1793 ' ; another will consider 
the application of the decree, and how the Convention, moved by new 
ideas, reconsidered its earlier policy and abrogated the more revolution- 
ary dispositions of the law. The documents presented by M. Bourgin 
give exact information as to the state of the commons and, above all, 
permit us to follow the evolution of opinion among the different classes 
of society and among the deputies of the Legislative and the Conven- 
tion. The first division of the book includes, in addition to a large 
number of petitions, the opinions of the departmental administrations 
as to how the country felt on the matter of dividing the commons and 
how agriculture would be affected. Quite evidently the greater number 
were favorable to it. The second division is occupied mainly with the 
early legislation : the decree of August 14, 1792, which raised some 
hostility by ordering that the commons should be divided after the next 
harvest without fixing any mode for effecting the division ; and the de- 
cree of October n, 1792, in which the Convention revealed a hesita- 
tion and uncertainty which heightened the popular dissatisfaction and 
still further disillusioned the peasant. The storm of protest, coming 
from both official and private sources, is illustrated by the 250 pages of 
documents which constitute the third division. Finally, following a 
number of reports and decrees, we have the famous measure of June 10, 
1 793. Altogether, the book is a magazine of economic ideas and affords 
striking indications of the development of democratic policy. " Make 
the poor see that you are doing something for them," a notary writes to 
the Convention, " Remember that this class forms the greater part of 
the nation ... If you delay, the rich, who will be hostile to the Revo- 
lution, will offer them help."* In the summer of 1793, moved by 
arguments such as this, the Convention bought up the peasants. The 
price was the confiscation of manorial dues and the division of the com- 
mons. 

The commission which was appointed by the celebrated Estates of 
Dauphine before they separated in January, 1799, addressed to the com- 
munities of the province a set of twenty-four questions. These dealt 

1 La Partagc des Mens communaux, Georges Bourgin (1908). 
* Ibid. pp. 624, 625. 
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with such matters as area, population, public expenditure, the nature of 
the soil, the supply of grain, and even inquired into the frequency of 
epidemics and the availability of midwives. Abb6 Guillaume has 
brought together the replies which came from a part of Dauphine cor- 
responding roughly to the present department of Hautes-Alpes,' and has 
utilized fiscal documents in the departmental archives to control them 
and yield supplementary information. Nowhere, we are told, can a 
group of documents be found with a character so authentic.' In each 
commune the answers were made only after a serious examination, con- 
ducted by experienced and competent men, who had been elected, as a 
rule, by the general assembly of inhabitants. Their tone is very lugu- 
brious. 

The clearness of cattle and the want of nourishment for them are the rea- 
sons why many individuals are in misery; there are even those who have 
nothing to sow, for want of capital. 9 . . . Our soil is partly gravel; the 
other part is marl, but in general very barren ... In a year of abundance 
the harvest can suffice for nourishment without anything over; if the harvest 
is moderate, we make up the deficiency by purchasing grain in the neigh- 
borhood. 4 . . . More than a third of the people have to beg their bread 
outside the community. 9 

These wails, however, come from the Hautes-Alpes, and by no means 
characterize the situation in the rest of agricultural France. 

Perhaps the most valuable sources for the history of the Revolution 
are the municipal registers. In them appear the official minutes of the 
various municipal bodies, the decrees of the central legislature and of 
the departmental and district administrations, and information on a 
great variety of topics. They tell about the planting of liberty trees, 
the equipping of armies, the seditious movements (such as federalism), 
personal insecurity, the anti-catholic movement and a thousand other 
things. M. Mourlot has filled two volumes with documents of an eco- 
nomic bearing taken from the municipal registers in the district of 
Alencon, Normandy.* There was litde official activity in the Norman 
municipalities till 1789. The cities of Alencon and Sens, having re- 
deemed the offices, had set up a general council ; but the assemblies of 

1 Recueil des rtponses faites par les communaut6s de l'election de Cap au ques- 
tionnaire envoye par la commission intermediate des etats du Dauphine, 1908. 
» Ibid. p. xiii. * Ibid. p. 217. 

* Ibid. p. 222. 5 Ibid. p. 231. 

* Recueil des documents d'ordre economique contenus dans les registres des de- 
liberations des municipality du district d' Alencon, two vols. (1907-08). 
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the rural communes which since 1788 were expected to meet weekly 
and keep registers separate from those of the parish fabrique, transacted 
almost no business. The great importance of the registers begins with 
the establishment, under the law of December 14, 1789, of a uniform 
system of government in all the communes : a municipal bureau, which 
was composed of the mayor and other officials ; a general council, which 
was formed by adding notables to the municipal bureau ; and the popu- 
lar assembly, which convened only on special occasions. The menace 
of scarcity after each harvest, growing economic and social unrest, the 
responsibilities of foreign and civil war made the activity of these bodies 
prodigious. The intensity of public life is illustrated by the brief, in- 
cisive statements of the registers. Nowhere can better evidence be 
found of the spirit with which French people put themselves at the dis- 
posal of the national government and responded to the demands made 
upon their patriotism. They enlisted in the armies, they subscribed to 
the patriotic contributions, they sent shirts and shoes to the volunteers 
" gone to the frontiers in defence of the fatherland." Questions of 
assessment and taxation are naturally prominent. Prominent also is the 
subject of food supply. We learn much of the attempt to fix prices and 
to regulate the amounts of sales and purchases, the vexatious domiciliary 
visits for the prevention of fraud, the violation of the law of the maxi- 
mum, and the angry protests which its partial enforcement provoked. 
In one case at least the citizens, declaring that they had to choose be- 
tween obedience and starvation, proceed to nullify the law. 1 

As this great series expands, we are brought to feel, more and more, 

the deficiency of our general knowledge of the revolutionary epoch and 

the incompleteness of existing treatises upon it. In the Revolution 

modern democracy, or at least its ideal, was born. Whatever excuse 

there may be for passing lightly over the life of the common people at 

earlier times, we must probe deep into it in the age of Marat and 

Robespierre. We must know what the future sovereign was thinking, 

what he was wearing, what he was eating ; we must know his relations 

with the classes above him, the privileged and the bourgeoisie. For this 

the new collection is invaluable. A new field is opened to. all those who 

are interested in measuring the effect of economic conditions upon 

politics or philosophy. 

E. M. Satt. 
Columbia University. 

1 Recueil dec documents, vol. i, p. 160. 



